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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Resettlement  Administration 

DIVISION  OF  LAND  UTILIZATION 


THIS  MOKTH 


Land  problems  have  rightly  been  recognized  as  national  in 
scope.   Brought,  flood,  the  effects  of  wasted  resources,  and  insecur- 
ity of  tenure  are  no  respecters  of  State  lines.   Practically  speak- 
ing, the  States  are  unable  to  solve  their  own  land  problems  unaided. 
Since  they  art  national  in  scope,  problems  of  land  use  demand  national 
action  for  their  solution. 

National  programs,  however,  are  not  the  whole  answer:  like 
quick  and  heavy  rains,  they  can  often  create  considerable  surface  dis- 
turbance without  penetrating  far  into  the  earth.   The  handicaps  of 
Federal  programs,  to  speak  in  political  terms,  are  of  two  kinds:  first 
the  legal,  and  second  the  human  or  social.   Our  form  of  government 
places  certain  restrictions  upon  Federal  activity  —  restrictions  which 
vary  with  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity  acting  upon  public  opin- 
ion, but  restrictions  which  nevertheless  continue  to  exist.   Progress 
which  demand  a  change  in  the  use  of  privately  owned  land  cannot  bo  made 
effective  unless  the  action  of  the  States  supports  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.   A  large  part  of  the  constitutional  authority  neces- 
sary to  land  use  legislation  rests  with  the  States. 

The  doctrine  of  States  rights  has  been  cherished  in  America 
because  of  the  belief  that  government  should  be  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  governed.   This  belief  forms  the  basis  of  the  second,  or  human, 
handicap  of  exclusively  Federal  activities.   Regulations  drafted  in 
Washington  cannot  hope  to  allow  for  the  variations  in  human  attitude, 
and  the  important  local  aspects  of  national  problems  in  each  county  and 
towndhip  in  the  country,  and  because  of  that  fact,  regulations  sent 
from  Washington  will  always  be  viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the  men 
and  women  on  the  land.   Similar  regulations  drafted  locally  on  the  basis 
of  local  understanding  and  local  democratic  action,  can  command  far 
more  respect.  Local  public  cooperation  demands  the  application  of  dem- 
ocratic, not  bureaucratic,  principles. 

Two  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  CIRCULAR  discuss  State 
legislation  as  vital  parallels  of  Federal  programs,   Marshall  Harris, 
on  page  10,  tells  what  the  States  have  been  doing  and  talking  about  in 
regard  to  farm  tenancy.   The  policies  embodied  in  the  Standard  State 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law,  and  the  progress  of  this  suggested 
legislation  in  the  States,  are  described  by  Philip  M.  Glick  on  page 
19.   Both  of  these  developments  have  important  bearings  upon  the  future 
of  better  land  utilization. 
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BANKHEAD- JONES  FARM  TENANCY;. 
ACT  PASSED  BY  CONGRESS 

Passage  by  Congress  this  month  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm     * 
Tenant  Act  culminates  the  effort  of  those  members  of  Congress  who 
for  three-  sessions  have  attempted  to  secure  legislation  providing 
f or-a  national  program  to  help  tenant  farmers  acquire  farms  of  their 
own. 

The  Act  as  passed  is  a  compromise  between  the  House  measure 
introduced  by  Congressman  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas  and  the;  Senate  bill 
formulated  by  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead-  of  Alabama.   The  first  three 
titles  of  the  bill  provide  for  farm  tenancy-,  rural  rehabilitation,  and 
submarginal  land  purchase  programs.   The  fourth  title  includes'  general 
provisions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  act. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inaugurate 
a  new  farm  tenancy  program.'  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  auth- 
orized, in  the  amounts  of  $10,000,000  for  the  year  1937-38,  $25,000,000 
for  the  following  year,  and  |50,000,000  for  each  year  thereafter.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  individual  farms  to  farm  tenants  who  are  selected  by  local  county 
committees.  The  tenant  can  be  loaned  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  full 
value  of  the  farm  for  a  40-year  period,  at  3  percent  interest. 

This  procedure  follows  the  lines  originally  laid  out  in  the 
Jones  bill,  the  Bankhead  bill  having  provided  for  the  purchase  of  land 
by  the  Government,  and  its  resale  to  farm  tenants.   The  Act,  as  finally 
passed,  includes  a  provision  that  the  Secretary  cannot  relinquish  his 
interest  in  a  farm  purchased  under  this  program  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  when  the  loan  is  made.  Authority  is  also  given 
to  the  Secretary  to  supervise  farming  operations  on  the  purchased 
farms  throughout  the  life  .of  the  loan. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  rural  rehabilitation 
program  of  loans  and  guidance  similar  to  that  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  in  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
No  appropriations  are  made  for  this  rehabilitation  program,  but  the 
President  is  authorized  to  allot,  out  of  appropriations  made  for  the 
purposes  of  relief  or  work  relief,  any  -amounts  which  he  determines 
necessary.   The  rural  rehabilitation  loans  arc  to  bear  interest  at  3 
percent  per  annum,  and  shall  not  be  mad:)  for  more  than  5  years.   How- 
ever, they  may  be  renewed  at  the  date  of  maturity. 

The  retirement  of  submarginal  land  from  private  owner- 
ship is  provided  for  by  Title  III  of  the  bill.   For  the  purpose  of 


purchasing  lands  which  are  not  primarily  suited  to  agriculture,  and 
for  putting  such  lands  into  uses  for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  this  year,  and 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years.  Hence,  Title  III 
permits  the  continuation  of  a  submarginal  land  purchase  program  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  land  Utilization 
Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
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COORDINATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  LAND  USE  FLAMING 
ACTIVITIES 


A  plan  for  the  coordination  of  all  land  use  planning  activ- 
ities in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  recently  announced  by  Acting 
Secretary  M.  L,  Wilson.   "I  am  glad  to  announce",  Mr,  Wilson  said, 
"that  all  branches  of  the  Department  which  are  concerned  with  land 
use  planning  and  related  activities  have  unanimously  recommended, 
after  detailed  study  and  discussion,  that  a  central  office  for  the 
coordination  of  land  use  planning,  land  policy,  and  land  survey 
activities  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary." 

According  to  the  plan  embodied  in  the  Secretary's  memoran- 
dum, and  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of  the  various  bureaus,  a 
Coordinator  of  Land  Use  Planning  has  been  attached  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  to  coordinate  existing  land  use  planning  work  and, 
wherever  necessary,  to  initiate  and  stimulate  land  use  planning  as 
it  relates  to  the  work  of  the  whole  Department »  Mr.  LI,  S.  Eisenhower, 
Director  of  Information  and  Chairman  of  the  Department's  Flood  Control 
Advisory  Committee,  has  been  appointed  Coordinator. 

Each  branch  of  the  Department  concerned  with  land  planning 
will  designate  a  liaison  representative  to  meet  regularly  with  the 
Coordinator.   This  group,  operating  as  a  departmental  Board,  will 
endeavor  cooperatively  to  bring  the  land  use  activities  of  the  various 
agencies  into  harmony.  A  small  technical  staff  will  assist  the  Co- 
ordinator in  his  work. 

Commenting  on  this  new  procedure,  Mr,  Wilson  said,  "I  think 
anyone  who  cares  to  study  the  matter  will  acknowledge  that  there  has 
been  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  duplication,,  working  at  cross 
purposes,  and  confusion  in  the  Department,  considering  the  wholly 
now,  extensive,  and  varied  tasks  the  organization  has  undertaken  in 
recent  years.   But  we  must  also  acknowledge  that  the  present  situa- 
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\±on  within  tho  Department  is  not  perfect,  that  wc  can  increase 
efficiency,  and  that  we  can  give  still  better  service  to  agriculture 
and  the  public  generally." 

In  addition  to  the  general  function  of  coordinating  and 
stimulating  the  land  use  planning  work  in  the  Department,  several 
specific  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  tho  Coordinator  of  Land 
Use  Planning  by  the  Secretary's  memorandum.  He  will  serve  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Land  Policy  Committee,  taking  over  some  of  the 
functions  of  that  Committee.  He  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  Flood 
Control  -Advisory  Committee  and  have  responsibility  for  general  coordin- 
ation of  flood  control  activities  in  the  Department,  The  Coordinator 
or  members  of  his  staff  will  represent  "the  Department  on  all  committees 
of   the  National  Rcsourcos  Committee  or  its  successor. 

As  part  of  the  move  to  strengthen  the  land  use  plaiming 
activities  of  tho  Department,  the  Secretary's  memorandum  recommends 
that  the  work  of  tho  Division  of  Farm  Management  and  Rural  Life  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  receive  greater  emphasis  to 
enable  it  to  render  the  necessary  service  to  this  work.   It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  land  use  planning  work  of  -the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration be  organized  so  as  to  render  maximum  service  to  the  whole 
Department. 

The  following  agencies  were  requested  in  the  Secretary's 
memorandum  to  confer  with  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  clarify  relationships 
in  the  coordinating  program:  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, Resettlement  -Administration,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Extension  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
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NEWS  NOTES 


New  Department  of  .Regional 
Planning  Organized  at 
Harvard  University 

The  -Harvard  graduate  school  of  city  planning  has  been  re- 
organized as  the  Department  of  Regional  planning,  coordinate  with  the 
departments  of  architecture  and  landscape  architecture  in  the  Harvard 
graduate  school  of  design.   Dr.  Henry  V.  Hubbard  is  chairman. 

It  is  planned  that  students  in  the  Regional  Planning  Depart- 
ment will  have,  accoss  to  instruction  in  engineering,  economics,  govern- 
ment and  sociology. 

During  the  period  June  14  to  July  10  a  summer  conference 
on  planning  was  held  at  Harvard  University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Harvard  graduate  school  of  design  and  the  School  of  Architecture  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Financial  Situation  of 
Tennessee  Governments 


Studied 

The  Tennessee  Taxpayers  Association  has  recently  issued  its 
first  annual  statement  on  a  survey  made  of  the  financial  situation  of 
county,  city,  and  town  governments  in  that  State,  l/  Bonded  and  float- 
ing debt,  per  capita  indebtedness,  purposes  of  bond  issues,  sinking 
fund  assets,  bond  principal  and  interest  in  default,  bonds  maturing 
from  1936-43,  taxable  property,  tax  rates,  taxes  levied,  uncollected 
taxes,  and  annual  income  and  expenditure  are  all  discussed  in  the  re- 
port, which  is  arranged  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  possible  the  com- 
parison of  cities  and  towns  and  of  one  county  with  another. 

According  to  the  Association,  2/  a  "fundamental  reason  for 
the  heavy  debt  burdens  of  counties  is  the  large  number  of  counties  of 
small  area  serving  very  small  numbers  of  persons.   In  the  belief  that 
consolidation  of  such  counties  is  not  practicable  at  the  moment,  the 
association  suggests  that  the  small  counties  become  a  taxing  district 
within  a  larger  municipal  area." 

1/  COUNTY,  CITY  AND  TOWN  GOVERNMENT  IN  TENNESSEE.   Tennessee  Taxpayers 
Association  in  cooperation  with  Tennessee  Municipal  Association.   41 
pp.  mimeo.  (Nashville,  Tennessee.)   $1.00. 

2/  See  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REVIEW.   XXVI  (6)  332.   June  1937. 
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Plan  for  the  "Willamette 
Valley  Proposed 

The  Oregon  State  Planning  Board  (Portland)  has  recently  is- 
sued a  report  mttHedj  "Willamette  Valley  Project  -  A  Regional- Plan", 
which  incorporates  all  information  gathered'  since  the  beginning  of  the 
project  in  1935.   The  Valley,  with  a  total  area  of  8  million  acres,  is 
located  in  Oregon  in  the  nine  counties,  of  Multnomah,  Clackamas,  Wash- 
ington, Yamhill,  Polk,  Benton,  Linn,  Marion,  and  Lane. 

A  unique  "balance  sheet"  .shows  at  a  glance  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  potentially  rich  area,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
disadvantages  which  must  be  overcome  by  coordinated  planning.   The  sta- 
tistical survey  gives  in  summary  form  ample  facts  and  figures  which 
will  be  a  basis  for  future  development. 

As  a  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  problems  presented  in 
the  balance  sheet,  a  seven-point  development  program  is  recommended: 
programs  for  water  control,  agriculture  and  land  use,  forestry,  min- 
erals and  mining,  industrial  development  and  stimulation  of  market 
outlets,  recreation  area  preservation  and  improvement,  and  community 
stabilization  and  social  betterment. 


Land  Banks  Finance 


More  Farm  Purchases 

Interest  in  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Commissioner  loans  to  fin- 
ance farm  buying  has  increased  noticeably  since  the  fall  of  1935,  ac- 
cording bo  a  recent  statement  from  the  Form  Credit  Administration. 
Total  loans  for  the  purpose  amounted  to  approximately  $80,000,000  used 
to  purchase  30,841  properties  from  October  1,  1955  to  April  1,  1937. 
Of  this  number  20,154  farmers  bought  farms  from  Federal  Land  Banks, 
and  10,687  bought  from  other  sources. 


Tax  Refunds  for  Homesteads 
Granted  in  Iowa 

In  order  to  promote  the  purchase  and  ownership  of  homesteads 
and  to  combat  the  alarming  increase  in  tenancy,  the  Iowa  General  As- 
sembly recently  enacted  a  l&w  providing  for  tax  refunds  to  owners, 
through  homestead  exemption,  coupled  with  a  replacement  revenue  plan. 

A  homestead  is  defined  by  this  lav/  as  "a  small  plot  of  land 
with  a  home  in  which  the  owner  lives".   One-half  acre  is  the  maximum  size 


of  "homestead"  in  a  city  or  tcwn,  the  maximum  asses sod  valuation  being 
$2^500,   and  40  acres  the  maximum  in  the  country.  About  two  out  of 
thre©  of  Iowa's  homesteads  are  urban,  according  to  .Robert  W.   Hoot,  who 
wrote  of  the  recently  enacted  Iowa  scheme  for  tax  refund,  l/     The  aver- 
age city  hoaic  stead  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $1,461,  while  the  aver- 
age rural  valuation  is  half  again  as  large. 

In  Iowa,  revenue  from  individual  insxon.es,  corporate  income  and 
sales  taxes  is  pooled.  After  3  percent  has  been  paid  into  the  general 
fund  and  certain  expenditures  have  been  paid  from  it  (old  age  pensions, 
work  relief,  direct  relief,  etc.)  the  balance  will  become  a  hoim  stead 
credit  fund.  From  this  will  be  apportioned  credits  on  property  taxes  of 
all  homestead  owners  up  to  $2,50^  as sesspd. valuations.  Each  owner  will 
share  in  the  proportion  that  his  hemesteed's  valuation,  up  to  $2,600, 
bears  to  the  total  assessed  valuation  of   like  eligible  plots  in  the 
whole  State,  but  in  no  instance  can  the  credit  exceed  the  tax. 

"Once  it  is  functioning",  according  to  Mr.  Boot,  "the  law 
will  provide  a  mild  kind  of  redistribution  of  wealth,,  but  apparently 
in  the  direction  of  taking,  through  the  sales  tax  and  the  burden  on 
tenants,  from  those  that  have  not  to  give  tc  those  who  are  at  least 
able  to  own  their  own  homes.   In  short,  the  tenant  gets  no  relief  as 
he  continues  to  pay  the  part  of  the  real  estate  tax  that  is  shifted 
to  him,  and  in  addition  is  burdened  with  a  2  percent  tax  upon  his  gen- 
eral purchases,  his  utility  services  and  his  amusements." 


American  Pores try  Association 
Holds  Annual  jteeting 

Water  conservation  and  flood  control  were  the  chief  topics 
of  discussion  when  the  American  Forestry  Association  held  its  62nd 
annual  meeting  this  year  in  Cincinnati  May  51  to  June  3,  jointly  with 
the  Ohio  Forestry  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  held  at  the  headquarters  in  the 
Wether land  Flasa  Hotel  in  Cincinnati,  boat  and  motor  trips  through  the 
area  flooded  in  1937  allowed  those  in  attendance  to  tee  at  first  hand 
the  effects  of  the  great  flood  upon  the  densely  populated  lower  re ache 3 
of  the  Ohio  Elver.  A  boat  trip  on  the  Ohio  to  see  the  after-flood 
scenes,  and  to  vinw  river  works  designed  to  deal  with  flood  waters,  and 
a  motor  trip  through  the  Muskingum.  Watershed  Conservancy  District  to 
see  the  source,  control,  and  water  conservation  work,  were  distinctly 
special  features  of  this  year's  meeting. 

1_/  Robert  W.  Root.   "Iowa's  Tax  Rofund  Law  for  Homesteads".   Taxation 
and  Finance  Section.  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  REVIEW.  XT7I  (5)  259,  May 
1937.   (309  E.  34th  St.,  Now  York  City). 
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During  the  river  trip,  panel  discussions  were  held. to  con- 
sider the  influence  and  place  of  forest  and  oth^-r  vegetal  cover  in 
water  control  and  soil  conservation.   Members  of  the-  conservancy  staff 
explained  the  project  and  the  part  which  the  workfe  visited  played  in 
the  entire  plan  of  the  conservancy  district.  « 

Publication  Shows  Cropping^ 
System  in  Iowa 

A  series  of  tables  has  been  mimeographed  by  the  Iowa  St^te  ,. 
Planning  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  l/  for  the  use  of  research  technicians  and  others  interested 
in  a  detailed,  rn&ysis  of  the  elements  of  heterogeneity  in  cropping 
systems  in  Iowa.   These  tables  give  pertinent  data  concerning  the 
distribution  of   farms  with  respect  to  size,  proportion  of  farm  land 
in  crops,  proportion  of  crop  land  in  corn,  hay  and  small  grain,  and 
yields  of  corn  and  oats.   Farms  wore  also  classified  by  soil  groups, 
sizes  of  farm,  and  tenure  of  operators.  With  the  exception  of  the 
year  1931,  data  cover  the.  period  1928-35.   A  map  indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  sample  townships  used  in  the  type-of -farming  areas  in  the 
State. 

A  discussion  of  the  implications  of  the  variations  found 
in  this  analysis,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  data  for  the  State 
as  a  whole,  is  being  prepared  for  publication  as  a  Technical  Bulletin 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Camp  Grounds  provided  by 

R . A .  in  Siuslaw  National  Forest 

In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  Resettlement 
Administration  is  at  work  developing  14  public  recreation  camps  in 
the  forested  sections  of  the  Oregon  Coast  range  as  part  of  its  land 
use  adjustment  and  conservation  program.   The  land  on  which  these 
developments  are  progressing  consists  of  tracts  unsuited  to  farming, 
purchased  under  the  submarginal  land  program. 

All  camps  have  drinking  water,  rustic  stoves,  fireplaces, 
tables,  benches,  hiking  trails,  community  kitchens,  and  playgrounds. 
Ten  are  located,  .on  the  Roosevelt  Highway  combining  forest  and  ocean 
facilities,  three  are  in  the  Mt.  Hebo  district,  and  one  is  at  Big 
Elk  Creek,  a  few  miles  off  the  Corvallis-Newport  highway. 
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1/  By  Walter  W.  Wilcox  and  Norman  V.  Strand.  -Report  on  Project  1776    £ 
conducted  under  the  ausoices  of  W.P.A.,  Ames,  Iowa,  1937. 


NATIONAL  PLANNING 
CONFERENCE  HELD  AT  DETROIT 

The  National  Planning  Conference  in  which  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute,  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  participated, 
was  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  June  1-3,  1937.   In  all, 
about  300  representatives  were  registered. 

Conference  discussion  was  centered  about  several  main 
topics:  city  planning,  county  planning,  State  planning,  national 
planning,  and  regional  planning. 

Speakers  discussing  city  planning  problems  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Urban  Research  similar  to  the  Bureaus 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural  Engineering  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  hetero- 
geneous group  of  taxing  bodies,  overlapping  government  functions,  etc. 
The  importance  of  the  city  in  the  rational  economy  is  recognized,  but 
city  growth  remains  largely  uncontrolled,  and  the  city  is  "a  neglected 
child  in  the  national  family",  as  one  speaker  said. 

Earle  S.  Draper,  Division  of  Land  Planning  and  Housing  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  led  the  discussion  on  county  planning 
and  showed  the  interrelation  of  cities  and  counties.   Means  taken  to 
direct  the  economic  growth  in  certain  New  York,  California,  Oregon, 
and  "Wisconsin  counties  were  used  as  illustration  by  the  speakers,  and 
Wisconsin's  experience  in  zoning  was  cited. 

Methods  of  promoting  national  production,  and  a  national 
conference  on  productivity  were  suggested  by  Jacob  Baker,  who  explained 
that  we  must  have  a  bread  knowledge  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  used  to  produce  for  us  a  given  amount  of 
wealth.   Conservation  of  human  wealth  —  "population  planning"  —  was 
the  subject  of  the  address  by  Frederick  Osborn,  Population  Association 
of  America,  also  speaking  on  National  Planning  Problems. 

Papers  on  regional  planning  brought  out  very  clearly  the 
difference  between  regions  respecting  Federal  interest  in  planning. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  National  Resources  Committee;  the  continuation  of 
Federal  support  to  regional  and  State  planning  boards;  and  the  broad- 
ening of  the  services  of  National  Resources  Committee  in  contacting 
agencies  engaged  in  planning, 
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FARM  TENANCY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  STATES 

By 

Marshall  Harris 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  the  wide  spread  discussion  of 
farm  tenancy  problems  in  the  United- States  this  past  year  has  been 
the  revived  attention  given  to  this  problem  by  various  State  govern- 
ments.  It  is  being  increasingly  recognized  that  State  participation 
is  necessary  in  any  program  to  improve  farm  tenant  conditions  through- 
out the  nation.   Stress  was  laid  upon  this  aspect  of  the  problem  by 
the  President's  Special  Committee -on  Farm  Tenancy  which  outlined  ten 
provisions  governing  landlord-tenant  relationships  which  might  well 
be  considered  by  the  States  in  dealing  with  the  problem  within  their 
own  borders. 

Several  bills  relating  to  the  farm  tenancy  problem,  and  a 
few  laws,  have  resulted  from  renewed  interest  in  farm  tenancy  problems 
on  the  part  of  the  States.   Since  January  1,  the  legislatures  of  43 
States  have  met  in  regular  session.   Many  of  their  legislative  pro- 
grams were  well  under  way  before  the  Report  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee was  made  available  about  the  middle  of  February.  Nine  legislatures, 
however,  have  considered  bills  designed  to  improve  landlord  and  tenant 
relations.   Seven  of  the  legislatures  considered  only  one  bill  each, 
and  the  other  -two  considered  two  bills  each.   The  nine  States  were 
Colorado,  Iowo.,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina.   The  eleven  bills  dealt  with  the 
following  general  subjects:   adjustment  of  the  landlord's  lien,  main- 
tenance of  the  rented  property,  codification  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
■law,  termination  of  the  tenancy,  and  creation  of  a  commission  or  a 
department  to  study  the  tenancy  situation. 

Three  of  these  bills  have  been  acted  upon  favorably.   The 
eight  bills  which  were  nnt  passed  will  be  discussed  briefly,  and  the 
three  bills  receiving  favorable  consideration  will  be  presented  in  more 
or  less  detail. 

Bills  Introduced  but  Not  Enacted 

Colorado:   Senate  Bill  47,  Introduced  January  12  by  Mr,  Nor- 
iega, provided  that  any  laborer  or  contractor  who  performs  labor  in 
cultivating  or  harvesting  any  crops  of  an  owner  or  tenant  shall  have  a 
lien  upon  such  crops.   The  lien  shall  be  assignable,  and  shall  have 
priority  over  any  chattel  mortgage.   It  must  be;  recorded,  however,  to 
attach.   This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations 


Marshall  Harris  is  in  the  Farm  Tenancy  Sub-unit,  Land  Use  Planning 
Section,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington,  D»  C, 
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and  was  not  reported  from  that  Committee. 

Iowa:   Mr.  Shaw  introduced  Senate  Bill  338  on  March  10.   It 
was  designed  to  qualify  the  provisions  of  the  .landlord 's  lien  insofar  as 
they  'apply  to  the  purchaser  of  any  crops  grown  on  leased  premises.   The 
lien  is  not  enforceable  in  such  cases  unless  the  lease  shall  have  been 
reduced  to  \vriting,  executed  by  the  lessor  and  lessee,  and  acknowledged 
as  a  conveyance  of  real  property,  and  properly  recorded.   The  purchaser 
of  any  such  crops  takes  clear  title  provided  the  above  conditions  arc 
met. 

Kansas:   Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the' Kansas  legis- 
lature —  the  first  one  by  Mr.  Hacknet,  Senate  Bill  104,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  Mr.  Davis,  House  Bill  148.   The  Senate  Bill  was  designed  to 
amend  the  procedure  for  notices  to  terminate  farm  tenancies  where  prem- 
ises arc  let  for  one  year  or  more,  and  the  tenant,  without  the  assent 
of  the  landlord,  continues  to  occupy  after  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
It  provided  that  under  such  circumstances  the  tenant  shall  be  deemed  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  that  tenancies  from  year  to  year  may  be 
terminated  only  by  a  30-day  notice  in  writing  given  prior  to  the  expir- 
ation of  the  year.   The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  February  8,  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  February  10.  '  This  Com- 
mittee reported  on  it  favorably  with  an  amendment,  but  the  House  did 
not  subsequently  vote  upon  the  bill. 

The  House  Bill  provided  that  if  any  building  occupied  by 
tenants  as  a  residence  becomes  unsafe  and  unhealthy  for  the  occupants 
thereof  by  reason  of  lack  of  repair,  the  landlord  shall  charge  'as  rent 
a  sum  not  exceeding  6  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  A  penalty  is 
provided  for  the  collection  or  the  attempt  to  collect  any  rent  in  ex- 
cess of  that  provided  in  the  Act.   This  bill  was  apparently  designed 
to  encourage,  if  not  to  force,  the  landlord  to  keep  the  rented  build- 
ing in  a  safe  and  healthful  condition,  but  some  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  this'  objective  could  be  gained  -under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Minnesota:   Mr.  Finstuen  introduced  in  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature, on  April  5  House  Bill  1705.   This  bill  provided  that  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  who  is  a  dealer  in  grain  and  who  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  shall  purchase  grain,  removed  from  the  land 
upon  whith  it  was  grown,  from  any  person  who  is  a  tenant  or  occupant 
of  such  land  and  who  sells  such  grain  as  his  own,  shall  take  title 
thereto  free  and  clear  of  all  claims  or  liens  hold  cr  asserted  against 
such  grain  by  any  person  who  is  the  owner  of,  or  who  has  any  interest 
in  or  lien  upon  such  land,  whether  such  claim  arises  out  of  a  lease, 
a  cropping  or  share  contract,  a  mortgage  or  otherwise.  This  bill 
limits  the  landlord's  lien  by  giving  the  purchaser  a  clear  title. 
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Thus,  it  forces  the  landlord  to  collect  the  rent  from  the  tenant 
by  some  other  means  if  he  has  sold  grain  on  which  the  landlord  has 
a  lien. 

South  Carolina;   House  Bill  486,  introduced  by  Mr,  Britt, 
provides  that  no  landlord'- shall  have  any  lien  for  rent  on  any  prop- 
erty of  his  tenants  before  the  amount  of  the  claim  has  been  fixed. by 
the  proper  court  and  an  order  for  its  payment  has  been  issued*  This 
would  decrease  the  procedures  available  to  landlords  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  collection  of  rent  by  requiring  that  the  landlord  must 
secure  judgment  and  levy  before  he  has  any  lien  upon  the  tenant's 
property,   •  - 

•Another  bill,  House  Bill  139,  was  introduced  on  January  27 
by  Messrs,  Senn  and  Dominick,   This  bill  provided  that  where  the  em- 
ployer furnishes  houses  to  employees  during  employment  and  charges 
rent  therefor,  if  the  house  or  labor  are  reduced  by  the  employer,  the 
rent  charge  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  Although  this  pro- 
vision would  affect  only  a  very  few,  if  any,  agricultural  landlords  and 
tenants,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  its  framers  would  place  a  limit- 
"ation  upon  the  rent  which,  may  be  charged  a  tenant  under  stated  circum- 
stances, 

Pennsylvania ;   On  February  22,  Mr,  Simpson  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  House  Bill  950,   This  bill  would  adjust  the 
statutes  regulating  landlord  and  tenant  relations  in  Pennsylvania  by 
amending,  revising,  changing,  and  consolidating  the  law  relating  there- 
to.  It  represents  a  rather  complete  codification  cf  landlord  and  ten- 
ant law,  and  provides  very  few  changes  in  the  statute  as  it  is  today. 
It  was' referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  did  not  act  upon  it. 

Laws  Enacted 

New  To rk :   Aseembly  Bill  7-703,  introduced  by  Mr,  Alterman, 
was  approved  March  19.  This  act  provides  that  where  any  leased  or 
occupied  building  is  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  elements  or  any  other 
"cause  so  as  to  be  untenantable  and  unfit  for  occupancy,  and  no  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary  has  been  made  in  writing,  the  lessee  or  oc- 
cupant may,  if  the  destruction  or  injury  occurred  without  his  fault, 
quit  and  surrender  the  premises  without  being  liable  to  the  lessor  or 
owner  for  rent  subsequent  to  surrender.   Rent  paid  in  advance  shall  be 
adjusted  to  date  of  surrender.   The  only  adjustment  this  bill  effects 
in  present  landlord  and  tenant  law  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence, 
'This  makes  it  possible  for  the  lessee  to  require  that  the  lessor  adjust 
to  the  date  he  left  the  promises  any  rent  which  has  been  paid  in 
advance. 
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North  Carolina;   The  Worth  Carolina  legislature  ratified 
on  March  I  Senate  Bill  303,  which  had  bben  introduced  by  Mr.  Nutt. 
This  enactment  directs  the  'Governor  to  appoint  a  Homo  Ownership  Com- 
mission  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  as  follows:  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture^  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  two  members  to  be  designated  by  the  Gcvernoi*, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  study  the  tenant  problem  in  the 
State,  and  to  cooperate  with  Federal  and  other  agencies  in  efforts  to 
encourage  home  ownership.   If  the  Governor  requests  or   if  the  Com- 
mission deems  desirable^  it  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  G-evemor 
a  repert  including  its  findings  and  any  recommendations  deemed  de- 
sirable* 

Oklahoma:   Probably  the  most  important  piece  of  tenancy 
legislation  which  has  been  considered  in  recent  years  by  legislatures 
in  various  States  was  approved  in  Oklahoma  on  April  28  of  this  year* 
This  bill  was  introduced  on   March  1  by  Mr,  towrance.   It  establishes 
a  permanent  department  to  study  the  farm  tenancy  situation  in  the  State 
This  represents  a  straight—forward  and  scientific  approach  to  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  landlord  and  tenant  relations.   The  general  provis- 
ions of  this  enactment  may  well  be  considered  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  in  which  a  largo  percentage  of  the  farms  are  operated  by 
tenants.   Some  of  the  provisions  cf  this  act  are  deemed  of   such  impor- 
tance that  they  are  reproduced  below. 

The  declared  purposes  of  the  Act  are  as  follows: 

"An  Act  to  establish  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship between  landlord  and  tenant;  to  encourage  long- 
term  tenancies;  to  encourage  improvement  of  farms; 
to  authorize  the  director  of  the  extension  department 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
A,  and  M.  College  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
supervise  performances  herein  authorized;  authorizing 
the  employment  of  supervisors  and  clerical  assistants 
and  fixing  their  salaries;  providing  for  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government;  pre Tiding  in  the  event 
funds  are  set  up  by  the  federal  government  to  carry 
on,  said  work,  money  herein  appropriated-,  shall  'revert 
to  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the  State  Treasury;' 
and  declaring  an  emergency," 

The  Act  provides  thatj 

<  «■ 

"Section  4.  A  department  of  farm  landlord  and  tenant 
relationship  is  hereby  creatod"to  be  known  as  the 
'Oklahoma  Farm  Landlord  and  Tonant  Relationship 
Department',  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  undertake  to 
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create  a  clever  relationship  Detwcen  farm  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  provide  for  the  operation 
of  all  provisions  of  this  Aot.- 

'  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Relationship  Department  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  landlord  and  tenant . situation 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  undertake  to  improve 
said  situation  "by: 

"(a)  The  preparation  of  equitable  rental  contracts 
between  landlords  and  tenants.1 

"(b)  To  inaugurate  an  educational  program  under- 
taking to  convince  both  landlords  and  tenants  of  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  both  from  long-term 
contracts, 

"(c)  To  conduct  meetings  of  landlords  and  tenants  \" 
in  order  that  a  better  understanding  may  be  obtained' 
between  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

"(d)  To  assist  landlords  and  tenants  in  taking 
advantage  of  existing  farm  organizations,  associations 
and  cooperatives j  and  to  organize  them  whenever  needed 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  giving  due  consideration  to 
other  classes,  et  cetera, 

"(c)  To  work  out  bases  for  arbitration  of  all  dif- 
ferences arising,  between  landlords  and  tenants." 


00 


H.  K.  Allen,  Supervisor  of  Area  Policies  and  Programs, 
Region  III,  Resettlement  Administration,  has  an  article  entitled, 
"Administration  of  Minor  Justice  in  Selected  Illinois  Counties", 
in  the  ILLINOIS  LAW  REVIEW,  XXXI '(8)  April  1937.   (Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  publishers.)  Mr.  Allen  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Economics  Department,  University  of  Illinois. 
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LAND  PROBLEMS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPLOITATION 
IN  MONONGALIA  COUNTY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

By 

James  F,  Ferry 

In  contrast  with  land  use  problems  in  regions  which  arc 
almost  exclusively  agricultural,  conditions  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mining  area  of  the  southern  Appalachians  present  a  tremendous  com- 
plexity of  agricultural  and  industrial  factors*   Monongalia  County, 
West  Virginia,  has  been  selected  as  a  serious  problem  area  charac- 
teristic of  this  region.  Here  we  find  the  results  of  destructive 
exploitation  both  in  land  use  and  in  industry.   They  have  created  a 
human  and  social  problem  of  vast  proportions. 

The  interplay  of  industrial  exploitation  with  land  use  is 
particularly  important.   The  rapid  exploitation  of  industrial  re- 
sources has  deprived  the  population  of  additional  means  of  support 
which  limited  land  resources  have  made  necessary,  while  the  rapid 
expansion  and  subsequent  decline  of  industrial  activity  has  greatly 
aggravated  lond  use  problems.  A' stranded,  rural,  industrial  popula- 
tion has  turned  back  to  the  land,  attempting  to  make  a  living  under 
impossible  conditions,  and  imposing  added  handicaps  on  the  development 
of  stable  land  use . 

The  first  chapter  in  the  story  of  Monongalia  County,  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  large  area  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  de- 
scribes a  slow  exploitation  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this 
area.   The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  county  was  established 
on  the  present  site  of  Mbrgantown,  West  Virginia,  in  17S0.   Settle- 
ment was  slow,  for  80  percent  of  the  land  in  the  county  is  steep 
hillside.   The  rugged  topography  net  only  presented  handicaps  to 
farming  itself,  but  made  the  transportation  of  farm  products  to  out- 
side markets  difficult.   The  construction  of  a  State  road  into  the 
county  about  1800  improved  transportation  facilities  and  increased 
settlement,  so  that  the  bottom  lands  and  more  level  uplands  were  rap- 
idly taken  up  during  the  first  part  of  the  century.   By  1850,  however, 
the  population  of  Monongalia  County  amounted  to  but  slightly  more  than 
12,000  people. 

During  this  period,  agricultural  production  slowly  increased 
and  new  land  was  constantly  being  cleared.   The  principal  crops  pro- 
duced were  corn,  wheat,  small  grains  and  potatoes^   Livestock  raising 
also  dates  from  the  early  days  of  settlement,  both  sheep  and  cattle 
being  grazed  in  considerable  numbers.   The  area  is  well  adapted  to 
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grazing,  blue  grass  being  found  on  at  least,  a  part  of  the  soils. 

In  accordance  with  the  experience  of  most  primitive  farm- 
ing areas,  farm  practices  in  Monongalia  County  have  been  of  a  mixed  nat*  o, 
A  large  part  of  the  county  agricultural  land  resources  has  been  im- 
properly managed.   Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  liming  and  fer- 
tilizing, and  methods  of  farm  management  have  given  scant  consideration  to 
crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  cover  crops.   Practically  no   attempt  has 
been  made  to  conserve  the  soil  by  such  moans  as  strip  cropping  and 
contour  furrowing.  E^ren  the  pastures  have  been  badly  depleted  by 
over-grazing  and  by  harmful  use  during  improper  seasons.   The  general 
practice  has  been  to  take  all  and  return  little  t-n  the  land.   The  in- 
evitable result  has  been  a  general  depletion  of  soil  fertility,  and 
county-wide  erosion  which  in  some  places  is  serious.   These  factors 
are  evidenced  generally  in  the  continually  lower  crop  yields  from  cul- 
tivated land  and  the  decreased  carrying  capacity  of  pastures. 

Human  and .economic  factors  had  a  share  in  the  depletion  of 
land  resources.   Private  ownership,  to  most  mc  hers  of  the  rural  com- 
munities, meant  a  complete  disregard  for  any  public  interest.   There 
was  the  usual  belief  .in  the  .inexhaustibility  of  soil  fertility  and  in 
the  thought  that  more  land  resources  were  always  available.   Farm 
boundaries  were  laid  out  without  regard  to  topography,  soils,  or  to 
the  proportion  of  crop  land  and  pasture.   The  result  of ' these  and  other 
factors  was  a  steady  decrease  in  farm  incomes  for  the  farm  population. 
Thus,  even  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  use  alone,  the  land  rosourees 
of  this  area  were  gradually  depleted,  and  rendered  less  capoblc  of 
supporting  the  population. 

The  fact  that  little  evidence  of  this  wo.s  seen  until  very 
recently  is  duo  to  the  waves  of  industrial  exploitation  which  sup- 
ported a  growing  population  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  until 
the  post-war  period,   The  first  industrial  development  in  Monongalia 
County  was  the  mining  and  smelting  of  iron  pre  along  the  slopes  of 
Chestnut  Ridge  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.   Like  most  of  the 
iron  ore  activities  in  the  Appalachians, . this  industry  lasted  only 
until  the  development  of  the  more  readily  accessible  deposits  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  began.  The  iron  industry  in  this  area  passed  its 
peak  before  I860,,  and  was  practically  abandoned  by  1370. 

The  second  wave  of  industrial  exploitation  was  that  of 
lumbering,  and  has  -occupied  a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  economic 
history  of  'the  county 0  Early  timber  operations  wore  primarily  non- 
commercial in  nature,  trees  being  cut  either 'for  the  use  of  settlers 
or  to  be  burned'  in  order  to  clear  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
About  -1880  commercialized  timber  operations  began,  and  developed 
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rapidly  on  a  largo  scale.  Logs  cut  in  the  forests  of  this  section 
of  West  Virginia  were  floated  down  the  Cheat  and  the  Monongahela 
.  Rivers  to  lumber  mills  located  near  Pittsburgh. 

Lumber  activities  hit  their  peak  about  1900,  and  because 
of  the  complete  cutting  of  the  forest  without  regard  to  subsequent 
regrowth,  the  industry  died  down  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 
Timber  operations  are  now  practically  confined  to  the  cutting  of  mine 
. props,  which  still  provides  a  limited  source  of  income  for  farmers  in 
the  more  isolated  sections.  Formerly  lumber  operations  provided  an 
essential  means  of  employment  for  a  large  part  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion,, particularly  those  living  on   land  which  was  unable  to  support 
them  on  a  completely  agricultural  basis.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
even  the  cutting  of  mine  props  cannot  continue  for  much  more  than  two 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  and  under  present  lack  of  con- 
servation practices. 

As  timber  operations  declined,  the  development  of  mineral 
resources  increased  and  provided  the  greatest  industrial  boom.   Shortly 
after  1890  oil  and  gas  resources  were  discovered  and  their  exploitation 
began.  Following  1917  coal  operations  developed  rapidly  and  extensively. 
Both  developments  created  a  tremendous  now  demand  for  labor,  and  encour- 
aged a  largo  immigration  into  the  county.  These  immigrants  included 
_ people  of  many  nationalities.  An  indication  of  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion due  to  the  industrial  exploitation  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  population  increased  from  12,387  in  1850,  to  only  15,705  in 
1880,  it  had.' jumped  to  50,083  in  193  0, 

The  first  effect  of  this  great  industrial  expansion  upon  ag- 
riculture was  to  reduce  the  supply  of  farm  labor,  and  to  force  land 
owners  to  curtail  operations.  Moreover,  land  owners  who  had  boon  ac- 
tive and  successful  farmers  retired,  leaving  their  lands  in  the  hands 
of  managers  or  irresponsible  tenants,  Royalties  and  the  sale  of  min- 
eral rights  provided  far  greater  incomes  to  land  owners  than  farming 
had  ever  made  possible,  so  that  a  general  decline  in  the  number  of 
farms  was  natural.   From  1900  to  1930  the  number  of  farms  declined 
from  2,259  to  1,684,  and  the  total  acres' in  farms  dropped  from  210,114 
to  139,600, 

Industrialization  of  the  area  forced  agriculture  into  a  po- 
sition of  secondary  importance.  This  had  important  repercussions  on 
land  use.  Abandonment  of  farms  withdrew  whatever  care  had  been  exer- 
cised ever  these  lands.  Better  economic  opportunities  in  towns  and 
in  connection  with  industrial  activities  drew  from  the  land  most  of 
the  more  enterprising  clement  cf  the  population,  leaving  the  land  in 
the  care  of  those  less  likely  to  adopt  constructive  conservation 
practices.  The  deeper  effect  of  industrialization  upon  land  use, 
therefore,  was  to  encourage  undesirable  methods  of  farming, 
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When  the  deprcssien  cane  in  1929,  it  caused  a  disastrous 
collapse  of  industrial  activity  and  the  release  from  employment  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  held  jobs  in  nines  and  in  commercial  enter- 
prises in  towns  and  villages.  Relief  rolls  were  swollen,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country  was  called  to  the  wretched  poverty  of 
families  living  around  the  silent  mine  tipples.  I 

Unemployment  and  extreme  poverty  resulted  in  a  considerable 
back-to-the-land  movement.  This  was  undertaken  both  by  people  who 
still  had  relatives  occupying  farms,  and  by  others  who  occupied,  aban- 
doned or  new  farms.   From  1930  to  1935  there  were  422  additional  farms 
settled  in  the  county,  an  increase  of  20  percent.   Failure  of  indus- 
trial employment  to  recall  men  to  work  has  fostered  a  greater  depen- 
dence upon  the  land.' 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  the  land  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  support  a  larger  population;  in  fact  depletion  of  the  soil,  and 
destruction  of  timber  resources  had  rendered  it  less  capable  than  ever 
of  supporting  the  population  which  formerly  depended  upon  it.  As  a 
result  much  of  the  poverty  and  distress  which  has  come  from  the  de- 
cline in  employment  in  extractive  industries  has  been  shifted  to  agri- 
cultural areas,  and  has  superimposed  a  new  land  problem  upon  the  old. 

To  a  large  extent  this  unfortunate  condition  is  , due  to  mis- 
taken attitudes  toward  the  opportunities  for  self-support  on  the  land. 
There  has  been  a  common  misconception  prevalent  that  all  one  needs  to 
support  a  family  is  the  will  tc  work  and  a  piece  of  land,  no  matter 
what  kind  or  how  much.   There  is  an  equally  fallacious  notion  that 
anyone  can  manage  land  successfully.   Lack  of  guidance  in  the  settle.* 
ment  of  land  and  the  widespread  existence  of  subdivided  units  too  small 
for  economic  operation  have  helped  to  create  an  additional  land  use 
problem  as  a  result  of  industrial  unemployment. 

Although  the  close  of  1936  found  employment  in  business  and 
industry  in  the  county  about  90  percent  of  the  boom  year  of  1929,  there 
were  still  approximately  4,000  workers  unemployed.   Due  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  timber  resources,  the  decline  in  oil  and  gas  activity,  the 
increased  mechanization  in  industry,  especially  in  coal  mining  and 
glass  manufacturing,  and  the  combined  effect  of  these  on  business  in 
general,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  jobless  will  be  able  to  find 
employment  in  private  enterprises. 

What  is  worse,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  greater  absorption 
of  the  excess  upon  the  land,  even  if  recommended  adjustments  are  fol- 
lowed. While  land  use  adjustments  may  help  to  rebuild  the  depleted 
resource  base,  it  is  evident  upon  the  most  superficial  examination 
that  only  a  substantial  increase  of  industrial  and  mining  employment, 
or  failing  that,  migration  of  many  people  to  other  areas,  can, overcome 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  a  community _ largely  dependent       a 
upon  extractive  industries.   Improved  land  utilization  cannot  and  should" 
not  be  expected  to  solve  the  whole  problem, 
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STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  EROSION  CONTROL 

By 
Philip  M.  Glick 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  our  national  soil  erosion 
problem,  the'  Gcng'ress  of  the  United  States,  in  .an  act  approved  April 
27,  1935,  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive. program  for  the  control  of  soil  erosion.   Under  this 
statute  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  now  carrying  on  operations 
in  156  demonstration  areas  in  43  States,  directing  the  work  of  450 
C.C. Cramps,  and  conducting  erosion-control  studies  at  some  35  cooper- 
ative experiment  stations  and  research  projects* 

The  problem  of  erosion  cannot  be  solved  entirely,  however, 
by  such  work  in  isolated  areas  alone.   Control  of  erosion  involves 
more  than  the  construction  of  terraces,  check  dams  or  ditches.   It 
requires  also  the  application  of  sdl-conserving  methods  of  operating 
land  as  demonstrated  by  soil  conserving  projects.   It  demands  as  well 
the  effective  management  of  abandoned,  eroding  lands,  the  retirement 
.from  cultivation  of  steep  slopes,  and  the  covering  of  easily  gullied 
areas  -with  trees  or  grass.   Unless  State  legislation  provides  a  mech- 
anism by  which  farmers  can  organize  themselves  for  cooperative  action 
tc  apply  on   their  lands  the  erosion-control  practices  which  they  learn 
from  the  demonstration  projects,  the  full  benefits  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram may  not  be  realized.  We  must  assure  permanent  results  from  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Because  of  this  great  need  for  State  legislation  for  erosion- 
control,  Congress  has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quire the  adoption  of  suitable  State  legislation  as  .a.  condition  -of  his 
spending  Federal  money  in  any  State  for  erosion-control  work.   Under 
this  provision,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  worked  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  large  number  of  States  in  preparing  the  Standard  State 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law.   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submitted 
the  text  nf  this  recommended  statute  to  various  State  agencies  for  their 
consideration  more  than  a  year  ago.   On  February  27,  1937,  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  43  governors  urging  them  to  make  adoption  of 
this  statute  a  part  of  the  agricultural  program  for  their  States. 

What  the  Standard  Act  Provides 

The  Essence  of  the  Statute 


The  Act  "'provides  a  procedure  by  which  soil  conservation. dis- 
tricts may  be  organized,  such  districts  to  be  governmental  subdivisions 

Mr.  Glick  is  Chief,  Land  Policy  Division,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
U.S.  Department  rf  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
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of  the  State,  to  exercise  two  types  of  powers: 

1.  The  pnver  to  establish  and  administer  erosion-control 
projects  and  preventive  measures;  f 

2.  The  power  to  prescribe  land  use  regulations  ..in  the  • 
.interest  of  the  prevention  and  control  of  erosion,  \ 
■  puoh  regulations  to  be  first  submitted  to  local  re- 
ferendum and,  if  approved  in  the  referendum,  to  have 
the  force  of  law  within  the  district. 

•  The  State  Committee 

The  Act  establishes  a  "State  Soil  Conservation  Committee" 
which  has  power  to  define  the  boundaries  of  each  District,  to  encour- 
age the  organization  of  Districts,  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  experience  among  the  Districts  in  the  State,  and  to  coordin- 
ate the  several  District  programs  "so  far  as  this  may  be  done  by  advice 
and  consultation."  Each  District  is  an  independent  unit,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  State  Committee.   The  Act  provides  that  the 
State  Committee  shall  have  not  les.s  than  three  nor  more  than  five  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  following  shall  be  its  members.:  The  State  Director 
of  Extension,  the  Director  cf  the  State  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
State  Conservation  Commissioner  or' Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  if 
there  are  such  officers  in  the  State;  "The  Committee  is  authorized  to 
invite  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  one 
person  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 

How  Districts  are  Organized 

The  procedure  of  organizing  Districts  is  as  follows:   Any 
twenty-five  land  occupiers  may  petition  the  State  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  District.   The  Act  defines  "land  occupier"  to  include  any  per- 
son or  corporation  who  holds  title  to  or  is  in  possession  of  lands, 
either  as  owner,  lessee,  renter,  tenant,'  cr  otherwise.   The  Committee 
is  required  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  petition,  to  define -the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  District,  and  then  to  submit  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  District  should  be  created  to  all  land  occupiers 
living  within  the  boundaries  defined.  No  Distriot  may  be  established 
unless  a  majority  of  the  votes  oast  in  the  referendum  is  in  favor  of 
such  creation. 

The  District  Supervisors 


Each  District  is  to  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  five  super- 
visors, two  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  three 
to  be  elected  by  the  land  occupiers  of  the  District,  Each  supervisor, 
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whether  eleeted  cr  appointed,  holds  office  for. three  years.  The 
supervisors  are  to  receive  no  compensation  other  than  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred,  A  paid  staff  ray  bo  provided  for  each  District. 

lYhat  the  Dist ri  cts  May  Do 

When  organized,  each  District  will  have  power  to  do  research 
in  erosion  control;  to  conduct  demons t rational  projects;  to  carry  out 
preventive  and  control  measures;  to  enter  into  contracts  with  farmers 
and  give  them  financial  and  other  assistance;  to  buy  lands  for  retire- 
ment or  for  project  purposes;  to  make  loans  and  gifts  of  equipment, 
machinery,  seeds,  etc.,  to  farmers;  to  take  over  and  operate  State  and 
Federal  erosion-control  projects;  and  to  recommend  land  use  plans  for 
soil  conservation.   These  powers  can  be  carried  out  upon  private  lands 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Land  Use  Regulations  Binding  "in  all  Lands 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  powers,  the  supervisors  of 
each  District  may  formulate  an  ordinance  proscribing  land-use  regulations 
for  soil  conservation.   Such  regulations  cannot  go  into  effect,  however, 
until  after  they  hav3  been  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  land  occu- 
piers and  have  been  approved  in  such  referendum  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast.   The  regulations  may  be  amended  cr  repealed,  but  only  after 
such  amendment  or  repeal  has  again  been  submitted  to  a  referendum.   These 
regulations  may  include  provisions  requiring  engineering  operations  such 
as  construction  of  terraces,  check-dams,  etc.;  requirements  for  par- 
ties; a.  methods  of  cultivation,  such  as  contour  cultivating,  lister 
furrowing,  sti'ip  cropping,  planting  of  trees  and  grasses,  etc.;  spec- 
ifications of  cropping  programs  and  tillage  practices,  including  ro- 
tations; and  requirement  that  steep  or  otherwise  highly  erosive  land 
be  retired  from  cultivation. 

How  Regulations  arc  "Enforced  . 

Failure  by   land  occupiers  to  observe  the  regulations  is 
punishable  by  fine  as  a  misdemeanor.   In  addition,. the  supervisors 
may  file  petition  with  the  local  courts  asking  the  court  to  order 
the.,  land  occupier,  to  .observe  the  regulations.   Such  court  order  may 
provide  .that  if  the.  land  oceuoier  fails  to  perform,  the  supervisors 
may.  go,,  upon  his  lands,  do  the  necessary  work,  and  collect  the  costs 
from  the  land  03cupier» 

Allowing  Exceptions  to  the  Regulations 

In  any  District  which  adopts  land  use  regulations,  the  Act 
requires  that  a  Board  of  Adjustment  be  established.   Upon  petition  of 
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the  land  occupier,  the  Board  of  Adjustment  is  authorized  .to.  permit 
variances  from  the  land  use  regulations  in  cases  where-  application  of 
the  strict  letter  of  the-  regulations  would  result  in  "groat  practical 
difficulties  or  unnecessary  hardship."  Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Ad-  \ 
justment  are  subject  to  review  in  the  local  courts. 

Districts  arc  authorized  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  and 
all  agencies  nf  the  State  are  diroctcd  to  observe,  on  lands  which  they 
are  administering,  all  applicable  land  use  regulations. 

Discontinuance  of  Districts        . 

After  a  District  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  land 
occupiers  may  petition  for  discontinuance  of  the  District,   The  ques- 
tion of  discontinuance  must  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  after  which 
the  District  will  be  wound  up  unless  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  arc 
in  favor  of  continuance. 

Sources  of  Funds  for  Districts 

The  Standard  Act  provides  f^r  an  appropriation  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  to  be  divided  among  the  Districts  by  the  State  Commit- 
tee.  In. addition,  it  authorizes  the  Districts  to  accept  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Snil  Conservation  Service  or  other  Federal  agencies,  to  sup- 
plement the  State  appropriation.   The  Districts  are  not  authorized  to 
levy  any  taxes  or  special  assessments  or  to  issue  bonds. 

Basic  Considerations  which  Influenced  the  Drafting 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  intended  to  satisfy  the  fol- 
lowing requirements,  which  are  censidpred  f undamcntal : 

1.  A  genuine  attack  on  the  erosion  problem  requires  more  • 
than  the  construction  of  terraces  and  dams.   Land  use 
practices  and  cropping  programs  must  be  adjusted  in 
many  cases. 

2.  Practically  all  the  lands  in  particular  watersheds  must 
be  brought  under  uniform  control.  Arbitrary  boundary 
lines  should  be  ignored,  and  programs  formulated  over 
naturally  bounded  areas. 

3.  This  program  can  be  made  effective  only  if  farmers  can  be 
induced  to  cooperate  voluntarily.   The  Act  should,  there- 
fore, create  machinery  which  the  farmers  can  use  when  they 
are  convinced  that  action  is  desirable.   Some  machinery 
should,  however,  be  provided  whereby  a  majority  of  the        9 
farmers  may  vote  land  use  regulations  upon  themselves  and 
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thereafter  compel  a  recalcitrant  minority  to  comply  where 
it  is  for  the  public  good, 

4.  The  farmers  must  be  able  to  feel  that  the  program  is  largely 
in  their  own  hands.  The  provisions  for  referenda  and  elec- 
tions should  prevent  the  growth  of  a  feeling  that  farmers 
arc  being  "regimented", 

5.  Because  of  the  wide  variance  in  conditions  within  a  single 
State,  land  use  regulations  must  be  formulated  locally  and 
must  be  flexible. 

6.  The  costs  of  the  operations  should  not  be  thrown  wholly 
upon  the  land  owners  where  the  results  of  land  treatment 
increase  the  public  welfare  and  social  good. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the- Standard  Act  will  enable  farmers 
in  any  area  voluntarily  to  organize  themselves  into  a  District  so 
that  they' may  apply  on  their  lands  the  practices  learned  from  State 
and  Federal  erosion-control  demonstration' projects.   Complete  power  is 
reserved  to  the  farmers  to  determine  whether  a  District  shall  be 
organized,  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  governing  board,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  land  use  regulations  shall  be  adopted,  and  what  such  reg- 
ulations shall  provide. 

Recent  Action  by  State  Legislatures 

Legislation,  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  the  Standard 
State  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law,  was  adopted  during  the  recent 
sessions  of  State  legislatures  in  the  following  twenty-four  States: 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Now  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin.   The  Governors  of 
Texas  and  of  Ohio  vetoed  the  statutes  in  those  States.   Twenty- two 
States  now  have,  therefore,  legislation  providing  for  erosion  control 
in  one  form  or  another.   The  statute  adopted  in  Montana  is  so  sketchy, 
unclear  and  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  doubtful  that  much,  if  any, 
progress  can  be  made  under  the  present  law.   Interested  people  in 
Montana  are  considering  submitting,  to  the  next  Montana  legislature, 
amendments  to  bring  the  Montana  law  more  in  line  with  the  Standard 
Act.   Minnesota  and  Nebraska  have  not  made  adequate  provision  for 
enforcement  of  land  use  regulations,  omitting  entirely  the  Standard 
Act  procedure  whereby  district  supervisors  are  able  to  go  upon  the 
land,  perform  the  work  and  collect  the  costs  from  the  owner,  Arkansas, 
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Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  have  required 
more  than  a  majority  vote  for  approval  of  land  use  regulations  in 
the  referendum.  A  two-thirds  vote  has  been  required  by  most  of 
these  States,  Nebraska  and  New  Jersey  requiring  a  three-fourths 
vote,  Minnesota  requiring  a  vote  of  35  percent  of  the  land  occu- 
piers, and.  Kansas  90  percent.   It  is  doubtful  whether  a  provision 
requiring  approval  by  85  percent  or  90  percent  of  the  votes  cast  can 
be  considered  workable.   Colorado  is  the  only  State  which  has  aban- 
doned the  recommendation  of  the  Standard  Act ' on  methods , of  financing 
operation  of  the  districts,  by  authorizing  the  districts  to  levy 
special  assessments  against  the  lands. 

The  twenty- two  statutes  now  in  force  differ  from  the  Stan- 
dard Act  in  particulars  other  than  those  summarized  above.   It  may  be 
stated  in  general  summary  that  the  statutes  now  in  force  should  be  ad- 
equ.atc  for  comprehensive  erosion  control  programs  to  be  Instituted 
in  all  but  five  or  six  of  the  States  which  have  adopted  legislation 
at  the  last  sessions.  As  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  legislatures 
of  Illinois  and  Arizona  are  still  in  session,  with  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  Standard  Act  pending  before  thcin.   Special  sessions 
may  be  called  in  other  States.   There  are  indications  that  the  cam- 
paign to  have  adequate  erosion  control  legislation  adopted  in  each 
of  the  43  States  will  go  on. 
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TENNESSEE  STATE  PLANNING 
COMMISSION  ISSUES  REPORT 


A  printed  and  illustrated  report  entitled,  "Planning  in 
Tennessee"  (Bulletin  No,  7  of  the  Tenr.es see  State  Flaming  Commis- 
sion) reviews  the  activities  of  the  Tennessee  Planning  Commission 
during  the  two  and  one-half  years  cf  its  existence.   In  it  are  dis- 
cussed such  matters  as  population,'  education,'  public  welfare,  recrea- 
tion, land  use,  forestry,  government,  public  works,  water  resources, 
transportation,  industry,  wildlife,  minerals,  regional  and  city  plan- 
ning. 

Under  regional  planning  the  report  outlines  the  nature  cf 
local  planning  work  being  accomplished  by  the  four  regional  commis- 
sions at  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Memphis  and  Johnson  City,   The  re- 
port also  carries  Governor  Browning's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
legislature,  and  a  bibliography  of  reports  and  studies.. 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  AERIAL  PHOTOGPAPHY  TO  HAPPING 
IK  LAND  USE  FLASHING 

By 
Marshall  S.  Wright 

The  development  of  aerial  photography  date.?  back  many 
years.  It  may  have  been  coincident  with  the  development  of  photo- 
graphy itself  when  some  one  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  up  a  can- 
bra  attached  to  a  kite  or  a  balloon,  but  it  reached  a  practical  use 
only  with  the  invention  and  development  -if  the  airplane.  During  the 
World  War  it  first  came  to  actual  use  in  mapping  operations,  but  such 
use  was  elementary  in  nature  compared  with  the  amount  and  accuracy  of 
the  work  done  today.   The  agronomist,  the  soil  scientist,  the  geolo- 
gist, the  engineer,  all  land  use  agencies,  and  all  others  concerned 
with  the  shape  and  configuration  of   the  ground  and  things  on  the 
ground  are  finding  increasing  interest  in  the  science  of  photo-grammctry. 

Aerial  photographs  taken  vertically  downward  from  various 
elevations  furnish  the  user  with  a  "worlcLng  sheet"  which  is  unsurpas- 
sed in  accuracy  and  completeness.   The  shape  of  the  land,  the  sinuos- 
ities of  roads  and  streams,  the  forest  cover,  the  crops,    and  the  sub- 
division of  ownership  arc  clearly  outlined  on   aerial  photographs  for 
these  trained  in  their  interpretation. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  flying,  photographing,  and  preparing  aerial  photographs  for 
various  uses,  and  particularly  their  use  in  land  use  planning  studies. 

Several  types  of  airplanes  are  now  manufactured  especially 
for  vertical  aerial  photography.   Since  the  main  prerequisite  is  good 
visibility  so  the  pilot  can  easily  see  the  course  he  is  attempting  to 
'follow,  such  planes  usually  have  clear  celluloid  Windows  -under  the 
pilot's  feet,  and  often  in  front  of  the  photographer  in  the  rear  cf 
the  ship.   These  ships  are  usually  monoplanes,  and  are  equipped  with 
very  powerful  motors  'supercharged  for  high  altitude  work.   Obviously, 
the  higher  this  ship  flics,  the  greater  the  area  which  can  be  included 
in  one  picture,  and  the  smaller  the  scale  of  the  picture.' 

The  average  flying  height  above  the  area  for  most  of  the 
land  use  planning  work  being  done  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  about  14,000  feet.   To  this  height,  of  course,  must  be  added  the 
average  elevation  of  the  area  above  sea  level. 


Mr.  Wright  is  in  charge,  Cartographic  Unit,  Section  of  Conservation 
Surveys,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Throe  standard  aerial  mapping  cameras  which,  render  satis- 
factory service  are  now  on  tho  market.   One  popular  camera  takes  a 
7x9  picture  and  film  is  provided  in  100-exposurc  lengths.   The 
shutter  is  the  betwcen-tho-lens  type*  The  second  camera  takes  the 
same  size  photograph,  but  has  the  focal  plane  shutter.   Photographs 
taken  with  this  camera  arc  not  as  satisfactory  for  precise  mapping 
use  as  the  aforementioned  type.   The  third  type  of  camera  takes  pic- 
tures 9x9  inches,  and  promises  very  precise  results  for  mapping 
work. 

The  method  of  flying  and  photographing  an  area  can  be  com- 
pared to  mowing  a  lawn,  wherein  each  strip  overlaps  sideways  about 
one-third  of  the  previous  strip.   The  camera  is  mounted,  vertically 
in  the  ship  back  of  the  pilot's  seat,  and  the  photographer  sits  or 
kneels  behind  the  camera  in  position  to  make  it  level  at  the  instant 
the  picture  is  taken.  He  can  watch  the  country  below  so  as  to  make 
certain  the  outer  margins  of  the  photographs  are  parallel  to  the 
line  of  flight  and  that  the  entire  area  is  being  photographed.   For 
mapping  purposes  it  is  essential  that  each  separate  photograph  overlap 
the  preceding  photography  by  more  than  50  percent.   Thus  each  photo- 
graph has  within  its  borders  the  centers  of  the  adjoining  photographs. 
The  overlap  sideways  between  strips  is  usually  required  to  be  approx- 
imately 30  percent. 

Three  distinct  types  of  maps  can  be  made  from  aerial  photo- 
graphs.  These  arc  listed  in  their  relative  order  of  accuracy, 

1,   (a)   Uncontrolled  Mosaic  Maps 

Such  maps  are  an  assemblage  of  separate  individual  photo- 
graphs matched  by  images  alone  and  contain. all  tho  errors  inherent 
in  any  photographs  which  have  not  been  rectified  to  a  true  horizon- 
tal plane  or  scale. 

An  aerial  photograph  is  not  a  true  scale  map;  it  is  merely 
a  picture  of  the  country.   The  difference  is  this:  a  map  is  an  ortho- 
graphic projection,  i.e.,  true  to  scale  all  over  and  appears  as  if 
each  portion  is  viewed  from  directly  overhead.  An  aerial  photograph 
is  a  conic  projection  with  the  lens  of  the  camera  the  top  of  a  four- 
sided  pyramid.   Consequently,  the  only  part  of  the  photograph  which 
can  even  be  considered  as  on  a  true  scale  is  the  area  vertically  be- 
low the  center  of  the  lens,  or  the  center  of  the  photograph.   The 
corners  of  the  photographed  area  obviously  are  further  from  the  lens 
than  a  point  vertically  below  the  camera.   It  is  evident  that  these 
more  distant  areas  are  viewed  obliquely  as  much  as  30  to  45  degrees 
from  the  vertical.   By  the  use  of  stereo-plotting  instruments  and  the 
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extension  of  radial  tri angulation  with  .the  photographs  themselves, 
those  errors  can  be  eliminated  and  a  true  scale  orthographic  map 
can  be  made.   The  assumption  that  accurately  matched  photographs 
produce  .an.  accurate  map  without  further  corrections  is  incorrect. 

(b)  Controlled  Mosaic  Map 

This  type  of  map  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  un- 
controlled mosaic  heretofore  described,  but  is  usually  more  accur- 
ately "laid"  as  the  photographs  have  been  enlarged  or  reduced  to  fit 
predetermined  positions  independently  plotted  on  a  base  sheet.   These 
points  are  usually  topographic  features  which  arc  identifiable  on  the 
photographs  and  have  been  geographically  located  on  the  ground  by 
regular  surveying  methods.   This  type  of  map  is  fairly  reliable;  it 
contains  all  the  inaccuracies  of  any  aorial  photograph,  but  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  these  inaccuracies  have  been  overcome  by  restitution  of 
the  photograph  to  known,  positions  before  being  used  in  the  assemblage, 

(c)  Precise  Mosaic  Map 

It  is  literally  possible  to  take  aerial  photographs  so  close 
together  that  the  very  central  portion  of  each  photograph  will  over- 
lap the  central  portion  of  all  the  adjoining  'photographs.   If  these 
central  portions,  after  being  rectified  to  one  horizontal  scale,  were 
used  in  the  assemblage,  a  mosaic  map  closely  approaching  a  true  ortho- 
graphic projection  could  be  secured.   The  cost,  however,  would  be  pro- 
hibitive.  The  term  "precise  mosaic  map"  for  most  practical  purposes 
may,  therefore,  bo  regarded  a  misnomer. 

2 .  Planimetric  Map 

This  is  merely  a  topographic  map  without  the  contours.   It 
contains  all  cultural  and  drainage  features  and  shows  the  sinuosities 
of  all  streams  and  roads  in  the  most  minute  detail,  as  well  as  the 
correct  placement  of  all  man-made  features. 

3.  Precise  Topographic  Map  Showing  Contours 

A  map  made  on  one  of  the  new  stereoplotting  instruments  is 
indisputably  the  most  accurate  map  which  can  be  made.   Such  maps, 
while  costly,  are  much  cheaper  than  ordinary  topographic  maps  of 
equal  quality  made  by  plane-table  methods . 

Another  article  entitled,  "The 'Application  of "Aerial  Pho- 
tographs to  Land  Use  Problems",  by  T.P,  Alirens,  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  cf  this  CIRCULAR. 
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WASTEFUL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
SYSTEM  IN  ILLINOIS  ATTACKED 

A  sample  study  of  expenditures  and  functions  of  local 
governmental  units  in  Kane  County,  Illinois  l/  illustrates  simply 
and  graphically  some  of  the  financial  implications  of  extreme  de- 
centralization. Waste  of  funds  in  overhead  costs  cf  numerous  admin- 
istrative units,  inefficient  expenditure  relative  to  quality  of  ser- 
vices provided,  lack  of  uniform  assessment,  poor  utilization  of  road 
machinery  and  school  plant,  and  unequal  tax  burdens  occasioned  by 
inequitable  distribution  of  taxable  valuation,  including  segregation 
of  railroad  valuation  for  the  benefit  of  particular  districts,  are 
cited, 

Kane  County,  embracing  an  area  of  527  square  miles,  contains 
179  minor  political  subdivisions,  each  with  taxing  power.   Included  in 
this  list  are  sixteen  townships,  sixteen  road  building  districts,  107 
elementary  school  districts,  and  sixteen  high  school  districts.  Eighty 
of  the  rural  school  districts  employ  one  teacher  only. 

Illinois  is  offered  as  an  extreme  case  of  surplus  and  over- 
lapping local  governments  with  considerable  scope  for  reorganization. 
For  a  population  of  7,600,000,  17,136  units  of  local  government  are 
organized.   The  ten  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  with  a  combined  population  of  34,000,000,  have  only  16,815 
local  units.  A  Pennsylvania  county  of  similar  size  and  population 
contains  only  50  local  governmental  units  as  compared  with  179  in  Kane 
County,  Illinois.   Further  comparisons  are  made  between  total  property 
tax  levies  and  per  capita  taxes  in  these  counties,  showing' the  great- 
er amount  in  Kane  County.   This  analysis,  however,  is  likely  to  dis- 
regard such  differences  between  States  as  the  proportion  of  school 
costs  met  through  the  State  aid  system  and  the  extent  of  direct  State 
road  expenditure  or  State  aid  to  township'  roads. 

The  proposal  for  abolition  cf  civil  townships  by  adoption 
of  the  optional  form  of  county  organization  is  made  on  the  following 
grounds:  (l)  unwieldy  and  unrepresentative  county  board  of  super- 
visors under .  township  organization;  (2.)  lack  of  uniform  assessment; 
(3)  inequitable  distribution  of  taxable  railroad  property  among  town- 
ships; (4)  elimination  of  overhead  costs  of  township  government.  As 
a  road  building  unit,  the  township  has  occasioned  inordinate  costs 
per  mile,  and  has  failed  to-  utilize  effectively  available  road  mater- 
ials, labor,  and  machinery,  A  case  is  built  for  more  economical  main- 
ly' H.S. Hicks.   "The  Wasteful  System  in  Local  Government",  published 
jointly  by  the  Illinois" Chamber  of  Commerce,  Aurora  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Elgin  Association  of  Commerce.  1936.  24  pp.  (Aurora, 
Illinois,  25  cents), 
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tenancc  and  construction  by  transfer  of  the  584.9  rales  cf  township 
road  (64,2  of  total  highway  irdlcagc  in  the  county)  to  the  county  unit. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  eighty  rural  ono-toachor  districts 
be  combined  in  one  rural  school  district,  under  the  control  of  a  single 
board  of  education.  This  is  advocated  in  the  interest  of  bettor  equal- 
ization of  tax  burdens,  and  the  reduction  of  farm  taxes.   Railroad 
properties  would  bo  pooled  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  district, 
smoothing  out  the  wide  differences  in  tax  rate  now  caused  by  segrega- 
tion. The  quality  of  schools  would  bo  improved,  and  the  per  capita 
cost  of  rural  education  reduced.   Because  of  available  idle  capacity, 
probably  no  new  buildings  would  bo  required.   The  additional  cost  cf 
transportation  as  compared  with  reductions  in  cost  due  to  consolida- 
tion of  schools  should  be  further  investigated  and  expanded  in  a  really 
full  treatment  of  the  question,  however* 

The  present  system  of  distributing  State  aid  to  schools  in 
Illinois  is  attacked' as  failing  tj  achieve  equalization.  Distributed 
on  a  per  pupil  basis,  the  aid  accrues  in  relatively  larger  proportion 
to  districts  with  low  rates  and  high  average  assessed  values  per 
teacher.   This  accentuates  the  condition  referred  to  above  caused  by 
small  districts  cf  grossly  unequal  financial  ability. 


00 


Lot  us  have  knowledge  -  all  we  can  get; 

But  let  us  express  it  so  we  can  understand  it, 

And  translate  it  into  efficient  action  sc  it  will  do  some  good, 

- —  Maury  Maverick,  in 
"A  Maverick  American" 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 

FOLLOWING  THE  PRAIRIE  FRONTIER.   By  Seth  K.  Humphrey.  University  of 
Minnesota  Press.   1937.   (Minneapolis,  Minnesota).   $1.50. 

Reviewed  by  Paul  Gates 

Out  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  author  and  his  par- 
ents in'* following  the  westward  trek  of  population  into  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  finally  into  Oklahoma,  Seth  Humphrey  has  re- 
constructed many  tales  of  a  trivial  nature,  others  of  real  .importance, 
and  presents  them  in  his  FOLLOWING  THE  PRAIRIE  FRONTIER.'  Originally 
published  in  1931,  the  book  won  a  well-merited  response  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  .now  reprinted  in  a  low-priced  edition. 

Mr /Humphrey  is  not  the  realist  that  Hamlin  Garland  was  in 
his  youth,  nor  that  01c  Rolvaag  was  in  writing  his  GIANTS  IN  THE  EARTH, 
but  neither:  is  he  the  romanticist  who  sees  only  the  good  in  nature,  and 
who  glosses  over  the  sordidness  of  the  struggle  for  existence  upon  the 
prairie  frontier.   He  relates  his  experiences  as  he  saw  and  remembers 
them,  frequently  with  a  touch  of  sardonic  humor,  sometimes  with  pene- 
trating insight. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  public  land  policies,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands,  and  the  development  of  farming  upon  them  should 
receive  much  attention;  their  treatment  comprises,  essentially,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book.   Mr.  Humphrey  here  deals  with  ques- 
tions which  -  important  as  they  are  -  have  all  too  frequently  been 
neglected  by  local  and  national  historians,  and  which,  therefore, 
up  to  now  have  been  pretty  well  obscured  in  clouds  of  political, 
constitutional  and  military  history. 

The  author  quotes  extracts  from  his  mother's  letters,  de- 
scribing the  search  for  public  lands  in  Minnesota  upon  the  family's 
arrival  there  in  1855.   Here  are  shown  the  devices  and  expedients 
used  by  the  frontiersmen  to  evade  the  restrictions  in  the  preemp- 
tion law  -  a  theme  constantly  appearing  in  the  book.   When  Seth 
Humphrey  reached  Dakota  in  18.84,  he  observed  that  the  same  practices 
prevailed.   By  conforming  to'  the  legal  niceties  of  the  law  without 
fulfilling  its  real  intentions,  settlers  strove  to  get  control  of  the 
lands  as  quickly  as  possible  -  not  infrequently  for  speculative  pur- 
poses.  On  this  jrorfcier  as  in  Minnesota,  persons  were  establishing 
claims,  and  relinquishing  them  for  a  consideration,  or  were  commut- 
ing their  homestead  claims  to  preemption  claims,  taking  title,  and 


Mr.  Gates,  formerly  with  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration,  is  now  professor  of  History  at  Cornell  Univ- 
ersity, Ithaca,  New  York. 
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then  selling  for  the  speculative  prices  which  the  great  boom  of  the 
early  'eighties  had  brought  to  Dakota*   This  territory  escaped  few 
of  the  ill  effects  which  the  land  system  had  produced  at  earlier 
periods  on  more  eastern  frontiers,  such  as  claims  disputes,  frontier 
justice  or  lynch  law,  "loan  sharks",  land  officers  susceptible  to 
special  influence,  speculation,  and  monopolization  and  early  appear- 
ance of  tenancy.   One  hundred  years  of  experience  in  managing  lands 
had  taught  us  little. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the 
farm  mortgage  problem  of  the  'eighties  in  Dakota.   The  author,  as  an 
agent  of  an  eastern  mortgage  company,  was  engaged  to  collect  what  he 
could  of  loans  node  by  earlier  over-optimistic,  extremely  credulous 
and  even  down-right  dishonest  agents  who  had  loaned  money  on  many  hope- 
less claims.   He  naturally  looks  at  the  mortgage  problem  differently 
than  would  the  disillusioned  settlers  who  had  been  induced  to  borrow 
at  inflated  values  when  the  wet  years  and  good  .crops,  looked  so  promis- 
"ing.   Many  homesteaders  who  accepted  such  loans  found  it  impossible 
to  meet  interest  of  10  to  40  percent  when  the  crash  came  after  1886, 
and  they  abandoned  their  claims  to  start  over  again  elsewhere.   The 
author  makes  no  efforb  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  great  Dakota  boom 
which  ended  in  1886,  nor  to  investigate  the  causes  which  drew  so  many 
thousands  cf  immigrants  into  the  high  plains  country  -  an  area  much  of 
which  was  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture.   He  also  fails 
to  discuss  the  scramble  by  eastern  mortgage  companies  to  share  in  the 
lucrative  profits  which  Dakota  investments  offered.   Neither  does  he 
seem  to  see  any  connection  between  the  easy  credit  available  before 
1886  and  the  collapse  of  the  Dakota  boom  and  resulting  demoralization 
of  that  territory.   The  blame  is  placed  on  the  farmers,  not  on  the 
land  policy,  the  encouragement  to  settlement  given  by  the  Federal  and 
territorial  governments,  railroads  and  other  booster  groups,. the  laxity 
of  the  leaning  companies  and  the  credulity  and  dishonesty  cf  the 
agents.   "By  far  the  greater  number  of  landseekcrs  took  up  government 
land  with  the  intention  of  unloading  it  on   somebody  else,  the  loan 
companies  offering  themselves  as  the  easiest  possible  mark."  The 
tragedy  of  the  abandoned  homesteads  and  the  faults  of  a  land  system 
which  continued  to  produce  them  seem  not  to  have  impressed  the  mort- 
gage company's  representative  as  much  as  the  ability  of  the  settlers 
to  "put  one  over"  on  the  financing  companies. 

The  farm  mortgage  story  as  Mr.  Humphrey  relates  it  shows  the 
necessity  of  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  history  of  the 
great  boom,  the  coming  of  the  immigrants,  the  activities  of  the  mort- 
gage companies  and  economic  conditions  in  Dakota  and  Nebraska  to  en- 
able one  to  understand  the  forces  which  produced  the  rapid;  growth 
and  almost  equally  rapid  depopulation. of  many  of  the  western  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  counties. after  1886.   In  focusing  attention  upon  the  farm 
mortgage  problem,  and  in  giving  an  insight  into  some  of  its  aspects, 
Mr.  Humphrey  has  made  a  real  contribution. 
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AGRARIAN   PROBLEMS  IK  SOUTHERNMOST  CHINA.   Han-seng,   Chen.   Lingnan 

University  (Canton).   1S56.   144  pp.  a 

Reviewed  by  J. A.  Baker 

This  study  of  the  agricultural  situation  in  the  Province 
of  Kwangtung  in  south  China  possessos  several  valuable  principles  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  problem  in  the 
United  States,  apart  from  the  picture  it  gives  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  south  China  itself. 

The  description  of  the  various  tenancy  systems  of  south 
China  and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each  points  out  the  vastly 
superior  form  of  permanent  and  secure  tenancy  in  contrast  with  inse- 
cure tenure  marked  by  annual  leases  and  movement  from  farm  to  farm. 
The  conditions  surrounding  agricultural  production  in  the  Province  of 
Kwangtung  illustrate  vividly  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  any  ten- 
ure system,  regardless  of  its  form  or  trie  name  applied  to  it,  is  bad 
when  it  places  a  high  degree  of  control  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
use  such  control  for  their  own  benefit. 

According  to  the  author,  "If  it  does  nothing  else,  this  pic- 
ture of  a  regional  agrarian  situation  should  demonstrate  how  futile 
must  be  isolated  'reforms'  of  the  marketing  system,  of  the  machinery 
of  credit,  of  the  techniques  of  production,  even  of  the  land  system 
itself,  if  pursued  separately  without  regard  to  the  totality  of  influ- 
ences which  impinge  upon  the  life  of  the  farm  community." 

These  are  lessors  to  be  derived  from  a  study  o£   an  agrarian 
civilization  which  is  vastly  older  than  our  own.  Hac  very  fact  that 
the-  conditions  have  reached  a  more  intense  degree  than  our  own  tends 
to  increase  the  value  which  a  younger  country  can  derive  from  these 
lessons.   The  United  States  has  been  made  dramatically  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  rich  natural  resources  and  advanced  technical  methods 
alone  do  not  insure  the  national  wellbeing.   In  seeking  for  improve- 
ment Of  the  social  rclatiors  of  the  farm  communities,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  implications  found  in  ah  area  where  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  agriculture  so  vividly  predict  the  future  for  the 
mass  of  American  farm  operators  if  corrective  stops  are  not  taken. 

Kwangtung  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
in  terms  of  natural  resources;  vegetation  grows  more  luxuriantly 
here  than  in  any  oth^r  part  of  China.   The  province  has  a  well-de- 
veloped highway  and  railroad  system.  The  economy  is  predominantly 
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agricultural,  with  peasant  families  making  up  about  85  percent  of 
the  population,  the  remaining  15  percent  composed  of  merchants  and 
officials  who  are  also  the  landlords  and  money  lenders  of  the-  com- 
munities. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  wealth,  labor  power  is  being 
lost  in  south  China  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  living  standards  for 
the  great  mass  of  peasants  are  falling.   "The  fundamental  causes  of 
this  situation  can  be  explained  only  by  examining  the  social  rela- 
tions in  agricultural  production.   These. . .relations  determine  not 
only  the  economic,  social,  and  political  setting,  but  also  the  specific 
character  and  development  of  agricultural  production. . .It  is  of  groat 
significance,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of'  agricultural  tenants 
in  Kwangtung  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  provinces  in  China."  Al- 
though no  complete  enumeration  of the  entire  province  has  been  made, 
the  data  derived  from  spot  studies  of  various  complete  districts  in- 
dicate that  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  peasants  are  tenants. 
Since  agricultural  workers  who  operate  no  land  arc  included  in  the 
peasant  group,  the  percentage  of  actual  farm  operators  who  are  tenants 
is  considerably  higher. 

Not  only  is  there  a  high  degree  of  tenancy  in  Kwangtung,  but 
among  owner  farmers  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  land  ownership.  The 
richest  one-ninth  of  the  peasants  possesses  one-half  of  the  land  owned 
by  the  peasants,  while  the  poor  peasants  possess  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  land,  and  number  about  three-fifths  of  the  population. 

While  high  tenancy  and  concentration  of  ownership  "is  of  no 
obvious  theoretical  significance  for  the  relative  prosperity  of  the 
different  peasant  classes",  in  south  China  as  in  the  United  States  this 
condition  has  acquired  a  definite  significance  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  individual  families  as  well  as  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
society  owing  to  the  special  conditions  of  landholding  in  rolati  m   to 
the  exercise  of  economic  and  political  control.   "The  landless  peas- 
ant and  the  peasant  who  has  to  lease  a  large  part  of  his  holding  are 
exposed  to  exploitation  of  various  kinds  much  more  than  is  the  owner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  owner,  by  having  control  of  the  essential  means 
of  livelihood,  has  in  this  densely  populated  region  a  power  which  would 
not  be  possessed  under  other  circumstances."  Under  the  present  distri- 
bution of  .economic  and  political  power  in  China,  the  landless  peasant 
is  little  better  off  than  a  serf;  he  is  farming  for  subsistence,  not 
for  profit. 

The  types   of  landlordism  in  south  China  arc  interesting.   When 
land  is  .owned  actually  or  nominally  by  more  than  one  individual  family, 
and  is  directly  or  indirectly  rented  to  peasants  for  cultivation,  its 
owner  is  generally  called  a  "collective  landlord".   Thus  by  a  private 
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landlord  we  moan  an  individual  family  which  has  ranted  out  its 
land  in  contradistinction  to  the  collective  landlord,  by  whom  we 
nea.:  a  larger  corporate  body.   The  private  landlords  in  Kwangtung 
are  much  less  influential,  economically  and  politically,  than'  are      ' 
■the  collective  landlords. 

Clan  land  is  the  one  single  dominating  form  of  land  owned 
in  common,  which  accounts  for  the  continuing  influence  of  collective 
landlordism  in  Kvirangtung.   This  form  of  holding  has.  various  names  : 
Tsi-tior.,  Ch'ang-tich, ' or  still  more  often,  Tai-ku:ig-tien,  the  various 
combinations  meaning  various  forms  of' ancestor  worship..   No  matter  how 
poor  the  clan,  may  become,  this  land  cannot  be.  soil  privately;  often 
the  deeds  are  carved  in  rocks  and  laid  in  the  masonry  of  clan  temples. 
In' spite  of  this  traditional  difficulty  of  selling,  this  clan  land, 
together  with,  the  annuel  accumulation  of  rent  which  helps  enlarge  the 
original  estate,  provides  collective  landlordism  with  a  firm  basis, 
often  resulting  in  the  larger  and  richer  claos  obtaining  larger  hold- 
ings at 'the'  expense  ef  the  smaller. 

In  Kwangtung,  four  oat  of  every  five  peasants  belong  to  clans 
and  live  with  them..  Organisation  rnl   policies  are  usually  dictated  by 
the  clan  manager  or  treasurer  who  is  selected  from  those,  who  are  ''rich 
and  reliable",  "lear.iod  and  rational". 

A  simple  illustration  ef  the  renting  process,  while  -not  com- 
pletely accurate  for  all  cases,  will  suffice  to  point  out  in  general 
the  process  followed  in  south  China.   Sin.ce  the  number  of  families 
desiring  to  rent  land  exceeds  the  number  of  cultivated  tracts,  the 
prospective  tenant  usually  presents  his  prospective  landlord  .with  some 
form  of  veiled  bribe  —  a  feast,  or  perhaps  an  expensive  gift,...  Mere 
than  that,  a  rent  deposit  mist often  be  made  before  the  contract  is 
entered  into..  '.   Ordinari  Ly  one-half  of  tine  rent  is  due  and  payable  be- 
fore the  harve'-st.   The  peasant  usually  has  no  money  bo, meet  these 
payments  before  the  harvest, go  he  must  borrow,  usually  from  his  land- 
lord.  Often  the  tenant  must  go  intc  debt  for  subsistence  during  his 
crop-making  period. 

The"  rent  payment  is  commonly  a  shore  of 'the  harvest,  usually 
grain.   The  tenant  not  only  must  pay  the  rent,  hut  he  is  commonly  re- 
quired to  pay  the  land  taxes.  Y/hen  the  harvest  is  done,  all  co'llec- 
'tions  are  made.   Frequently  the  landlord,  the  len  '..lord,  an:  the  tax 
collector  are  the  same  person,  or  if  net,  they  often 'work  together  to 
facilitate  the  collection  of  their  revenues.   Collections  are  commonly 
made  by  taking  a  share  of  too  crop.   The  system  of, dividing  the  crop 
Into  piles  for  division  is  an  easy  place  for  exploitoti :n,  and  armed 
force  Is  frequently  resorted  to, 

A   brighter  note  is  found  in  one  part  of  the  report:  not  all  * 
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rented  land  in. China,  is  J  .Qp.erdted  under  such  onerous  conditions  as 
have  been  described  above.   There  are  two  forms  of  permanent  tenure 
under  which  the  conditions  of  the  renting  peasant  families  are  much 
mors  satisfactory.   "In  the  valley  of  the  Han  River  there  is  a  kind 
of  domuine  congeable  -err  joint  ownership  of  land.  -The  landlord  here 
often  possesses  only  the  so-called  liang-tien,  meaning  the  land  for 
which  tax  or  liang  must  be  paid;  and  this  tax  responsibility  is  sup- 
posed to  justify  the  rent  collection.   The  tenant  often  OTrns...  the 
chi-tien,  meaning  the  soil  itself  or  the  surface.   These  two  separate 
rights,  one  of  land  owning  and  the  other  of  surface  owning,  nay  be 
mortgaged,  and  sold  independently." 

".Fully  one-half  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  district  of 
Mei-hsicn  is  called  tso-tien  --  a  term  or  uncertain  origin  --  mostly  in 
the  hills,  and  such  rented  agricultural  land  has  remained  under ' permanent 
tenancy  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century," 

It  would  seem  from  this  description  that  permanent  status 
for  farm  tenants  can  be  arranged  without  the  exploitation  of  the 
landlords,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  better  living  conditions  for 
the  farm  operators. 
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PUBLICATION  NOTES 


Unless  other'.vise  indicated,  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration cannot  supply  copies  of  any  of  the  publi- 
cations listed  below. 


"The  Place  of  Forests  in  a  Land  Use  Program  for  the  South".  Robert 
K.  Winters,  Forester.   U.S.  Forest  Service,  Southern  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  New  Orleans.   Occasional  Paper  62,  June  7,  1937, 
The  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  is  carrying  forward 

studies  to  determine  the  incomes  to  be  expected  from  various  kinds  of 

land  when  used  for  the  production  of  timber  and  other  forest  crops. 

This  paper  is  a  preliminary  report  on  one  such  study. 

"Peat  Land  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  in  Relation  to  Land  and  Water 
Resources".  A. P.  Dachnowski-Stbkes •  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Misc.  Tub.  248,  Oct.  1936.  (Supt.  of  Docs.,  15  cents.) 
This  publication  presents  the  results  of  investigations 

carried  out  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  parts  of  Idaho  in 

the  interests  of  a  regional  approach  in  the  utilization  of  peat  land 

and  the  conservation  of  water  supplies. 

"The  Soils  of  Iowa".   P.E.  Brown.   Iowa  State  College.   Special  Report 
No.  3,  November  1936.  (Ames,  Iowa). 

The  report  has  gathered  together  from  all  surveys,  partic- 
ularly county  reports,  all  the  facts  regarding  the  soils  of  the  State 
obtained  in  the  survey  and  soil  studies  as  a  "compendium"  of  avail- 
able information  on  the  soils  of  Iowa. 

The  "Fourth  Annual  Report"  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.   1936. 
(Supt.  of  Documents,  20  cents.) 

The  year  1936  saw  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  operating 
under  two  favorable  circumstances:  one  was  the  definite  turn  of  the 
Nation's  agriculture  away  from  the  distressed  conditions  of  the  past 
6  years;  the   other  was  that  for  the  first  time  since  it  began  to 
function,  the  FCA  was  left  free  to  pursue  the  primary,  long-view  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed. 

"Farm  Labor  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington".   Paul  H.  Landis  and 
Melvin  S.  Brooks.   Washington  State  College  Bulletin  343, 
December  1936.  (Pullman,  Washington.) 

The  study  deals  with  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employ- 
ment, the  income  of  the  resident  and  transient  laborers,  economic  and 
social  characteristics  of  the  hired  laborers,  and  with  the  community 
problems  growing  out  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  agricultural  oc- 
cupation. 
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"Public  Works  Planning".  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
...  States  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  of  a  5-yoar  program  submit- 
ted by  the  National  Resources  Committee  based  on  selection  and 
•   priority  of  public  works  projects.   Document  140,  House  of 
Representatives,  75th  Congress,  let  session,  Feb.  3,  1937, 
( Sup t. of  Documents,  Wash.,  D.C.) 

"Land-  Use  .and  Forest  Protection  in  Southwestern  Oregon".   J.S.  Fer- 
guson. •-  JOURNAL  OF  FORESTRY,  35  (6)  556.   Juno  1937.   (Mills  . Build- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Land  use  in  the  marginal  area-  of  southwestern  Oregon  has  de- 
veloped into  a  controversial  problem  between  the  livestock  industry 
and  the  foresters.   Investigation  shows  that  almost  the  entire  area 
will  produce  some  of  the  best -forests,  ana  also  prodaces  good  grazing. 
The  question  then  arises  as  to  which  use  of  the  land  will  produce  the 
greater  incone,  and  on  this  question  additional  research  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

"On  Farm  Land  Values".   Henry  A,  Wallace,   THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION. 
21(6)9.   June  1,  1937. 

Commenting  en  the  fact  that  .land  values  are  recovering  in  a 
sensible  and  conservative  fashion  today,  Secretary  Wallace  reviewed 
briefly  the  rise  in  land  values  between  1900  and  1920,  with  the  re- 
sulting speculation,  instability,  and  insecurity. 

"Can  Local  Governments  Survive,"   Carl  H.  Chatters,   MUNICIPAL  FINANCE. 
IX  (4)  May  1937.   (850  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

The  growing  tendency  toward  consolidations,  the  movements 
for  tax  limitations  and  homestead  exemption,  and  the  recommendations 
for  the  wholesale  abolition  of  local  governments  are  appraised  by 
Mr,  Chatters,  who  defends  local  government,  but  urges  reforms  for 
its  salvation. 

"The  American  Peasant".  Wayne  Gard.   CURRENT  HISTORY.  XLVI  (l)  47. 
April  1937. 

"Despite  the  many  types  of  forgotten  men  whose  emergency 
needs  were  satisfied  by  the  first  Roosevelt  Administration,  the  wail 
of  the  tenant  farmer  reaches  Washington  airiest  as  loudly  as  in  the 
panicky  days  of  early  1933... The  present  task  is  to  improve  rural 
education,  health  and  housing,  and  to  regulate  farm  leases  -  as  well 
as  to  help  wage  hands  and  tenants  toward  farm  ownership." 

"Recent  Changes  in  the  Farm  Population  cf  the  Southern  States'". 
T.  Lynn  Smith.   SOCIAL  FORCES.   15  (4)  591.   March  1937. 

A  discussion  of  changes  in  the  farm  population  of  the 
thirteen  Souther:1.  States  during  the  period  1930-35. 
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"Land  Use  Readjustments  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains".  Sherman 

Johnson.  .JOURNAL  OF  LAND  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITY 'ECONOMICS.  XIII 
(2)  155,   May  1957.   (557  E.  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

The.  many  mal  adjustments  in  land  use  in  the  northern  Great      ^ 
.Plains  area  are  partly  the  result  of  continuing  an  outmoded  home- 
stead policy  which  encouraged  settlement  of  land  unsuitod  to  crop 
farming.   There  appears  ne  alternative  to  continued  temporary  relief 
for  stranded,  inhabitants  at  this  tixie,  but  such  relief  might  be  granted 
in  return  for  work  to  improve  .productivity  in  the  area. 

HEADWATERS  CONTROL  AND  USE.  A  Summary  of  Fundamental  Principles  and 
their  Application  in  the  Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Waters 
aalSoils  throughout  Headwater  Areas.   Soil  Conservation  and 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  April  1957.   (Supt.  of  Documents, 
60  cents.) 

The  papers  presented  at  the  Cfpstream  Engineering  Conference  held 
in  Washington,  D.C,  September  22-25,  1956.   A  section  on  .land  util- 
ization, discussing  principally  erosion  control  practices,  appears  in 
Part  II. 

CONSERVATION  OF  TEE  SOIL.   A.F.  Gustafson.   McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1957.   (New  York  City). 

The  volume  is  presented  for  the  use  of  landowners  and  oper- 
ators, for  those  crn^emed  with  land  mortgages,  for  general  readers, 
for  county  agricultural  agents,  and  for  use  in  college  and  high  school 
courses  in  soil  conservation. 
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The  LAUD  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Lend  Utilization,  Resettlement  Adrd.riistro.tion,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Lend  Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.   Its  purpose  is  to  provide  technical  information  in  the 
field  of  land  economics  and  to  .assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  and  its  cooperating  agencies  and  other  inter- 
ested .groups  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  bearing  upon 
their  work*   Its  pages  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
concerning.. local,  State,  and  Federal  land  planning  activities  and  re- 
search. 

Policies  and  "programs  reported  or  described  in  this  CIRCULAR 
do  not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the  official  views  of 
t  he-Re  settlement  Administration  or  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Department-  of   Agriculture. 
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